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INTRODUCTION, 


i the following pages I have endeavoured to point out, 

in as plain and straightforward language as I had at 
my command, the principal abuses and diseases which 
choke the life of the most glorious of English Institutions. 
The plan of my proceeding has been: First, to point out 
how I came to write on the subject; next, the great 
scandal of the Den which encouraged me to put my 
remarks forward ; then, in their turns, the abuses of place 
and patronage, the mismanagement, and the waste of 
public money which disgrace the Museum. More time 
and greater facilities for inquiry might have rendered the 
work more perfect, but in matters of this kind much 
depends on “‘striking while the iron is hot.’”’ Conscious 
of my own lack of authority I have freely used the support 
of others, and have to acknowledge with gratitude the 
_ Insight to be derived from a late article by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis in the Contemporary Review. 


STEFAN POLES. 


London, 
15th February, 1875. 
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THE ACTUAL CONDITION 


OF THE 


Pret risH MUSEUM. 


A LITERARY EXPOSTULATION. 


ITH the possible exception of the Vatican the 
British Museum has probably the most glorious 
and valuable library in the world; and, it may 
be by contagion of coincidences, the two 
institutions vie with each other in decrees 

hostile to progress and enlightenment. Mr. Gladstone 

seems fully competent to deal with the Vatican, though it 
would seem to be only lately that he has discovered the 
error of its ways. But as Mr. Gladstone had special 
reasons for investigating the question—“‘ Are these propo- 
sitions proper to be set forth by the present writer ?”—so 
perhaps it may be well for a foreigner to explain how it is 
that he appears as a critic of the British Museum. 

Thanks to the genial nature of Englishmen, there is no 

Jand in which a man may so soon find himself at home 

-as in England, and the first privilege of an acclimatised 
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foreigner—one who finds himself in this country with the 
intention of making it his home—is to have the whole of 
the literature of the world placed at his disposal, so soon 
as he can find some person to guarantee that he will 
not abuse it. Will Englishmen complain if the second 
privilege claimed should be, that so dear to themselves, of 
correcting a public abuse by a public complaint ° 

The events which led to the investigations made public 
in the following pages may be the more quickly disposed of 
because, though of public interest, they were in them-. 
selves accidental and personal, and certainly involve no 
hostility to so spiendid an institution as the British. 
Museum—an institution whose value I am better able than 
many men to comprehend. For I have known what it is. 
to see for long months nothing but the bare wails of a. 
narrow prisoner’s cell, not even enlivened by a last year’s 
almanack, or such an old newspaper cutting as that to. 
which Tetterby used to appeal to demonstrate the vicious- 
ness of the poor. At such times a man hastwo thoughts: 
first, “‘ How shall I regain my liberty ?”—second; ‘‘ What 
use shall I make of freedom?” The latter leads to: 
dreams, his only consolation, and in my den in Versailles 
—narrower even and more pestilential if possible than: 
some that I shall have here to describe—debarred the- 
company even of an unfinished catalogue, many were the 
glorious visions which I indulged in of orgies of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Mickiewicz, Novalis, Tégner, lLenau, 
Calderon, and Lope da Vega! And so it was that when 
free and in England, which means a reduplicated freedom, 
I turned my steps at once tothe British Museum. English- 
men may smile, but those who can put themselves in my 
place will hardly wonder when I say that my first visit was. 
one of simple reverence. I heeded not the hot, dry, stuffy 
air of the Reading Room. Forme that great dome covered. 
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atemple, the worshippers in which were some themselves 
worthy of worship. Very soon I became familiar with 
the place where the best treasures of the language, which 
was henceforth to be to me as my own, were unfolded to 
me without restraint—the dainty, quaint humour of 
Chaucer, the vigour of Marlow, the steel polish of De 
Quincey, and the secret treasures of Blake. In revelling in 
these one had hardly time to notice occasional rumours that 
all was not quite as it should be in this grand institution— 
that certain heads of departments were not always compe- 
tent or even conscientious; that readers were not invariably 
treated with courtesy by the chief librarian; that attendants 
were often subject to injustice from official martinets; that 
some of the best workers in the Library had been killed, 
and that others were invalided by a system which was the 
offspring of ignorance and indolence, fostered by deli- 
berate neglect, and supported by a spirit of personal 
jealousy, favouritism, and spite; and, lastly, that the 
money of the public at large was. disgracefully squan- 
dered. ‘These are very hard words, but they will be 
amply justified before the subjectis exhausted. However, 
I was soon rudely awakened. A pamphlet, written by 
some persons claiming to be Polish patriots, and contain- 
ing the filthiest libels on me, was circulated in London 
during my summer holiday of last year. Without a pub- 
lisher’s or printer’s name, it was issued from the printing- 
presses of Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington, and although 
such a publication was wholly iulegal, and could not come 
into the British Museum except by deliberate fraud or 
culpable neglect, a copy was introduced by an official 
named Naake, who abused his position to foist it into 
the Library without check or control from his superiors. 
On my return I obtained the conviction of the principal 
offenders in the Central Criminal Court, but I was very 
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loth to drag the British Museum into the indictment by 
including one of its recognised officials. I laid the matter 
before the Trustees, who courteously referred me to 
Mr. Winter Jones, the Chief Librarian. 

Readers who will refer to Appendix A will see that Mr. 
Jones admitted the libellous nature of the pamphlet, 
admitted its irregular introduction, and himself com- 
mitted the further irregularity of keeping it from any 
reader who might desire to see it, but, as soon as the need 
for temporising was over, deliberately washed his hands 
of the whole matter, and refused even the justice of an in- 
quiry. This incident it was that awakened suspicions in me 
of the incompetence and jobbery which must characterise 
the management of the literary department of the Museum, 
whose Chief would thus openly protect a slanderer and 
perjurer. Still, for a foreigner to lift up his voice alone 
would have been in questionable taste, and very difficult. 
I know something, unfortunately, about lawyers’ bills and 
lawyers’ ‘‘six-and-eights”! But of late there have been 
Englishmen, who have found it impossible to hold their 
tongues concerning the abuse to be found rife in this 
which should be the proudest of their institutions, and the 
next few pages will show what they have said; how the 
worst of their charges falls short of the truth; what is 
the real hidden canker at the core of .all, and how its 
removal might benefit the nation at large. 

There is hardly a newspaper in England which has not 
within the past few weeks had occasion to comment on the 
death of the able and hardworking Mr. Warren, killed by 
the bad air of the den in which he worked; but few of them 
have ventured to speak of the coarse and cruel treatment 
which only too faithfully followed the efficient precedent 
set in the case of the famous Oriental student Mr. Deutsch, 
who was also slowly murdered by the studied malice, and the 
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petty jealousy of officials who were his superiors in rank, 
and who chafed at the knowledge that they were in every 
other respect immeasurably below him. That the health 
of Mr. Deutsch was undermined by the pestilential atmo- 
sphere of the place in which he was compelled to work is 
not denied, but this might have been brought about by mere 
ignorance. The gist of the complaint in his case is, that 
long after the prime cause of his maladies was ascertained, 
and while even yet there was a possibility of prolonging his 
| life, while the Trustees were most anxious about him, and 
most courteous to him, he was systematically snubbed, his 
health and comfort were wholly disregarded, and he was 
denied even ordinary courtesies, by the two men Messrs. 
Jones and Rye, under whom he was condemned to serve. 
Towards the end of his life he ought to have been sitting 
beside a fire. Cold, and especially cold draughts, were 
fatal to him. And he ought to have had a cup of hot tea 
or a basin of broth whenever he wanted it, but all this was 
denied him. He sat shivering in the cold, with no fire to 
warm himself at, the chill draughts causing him the in- 
tensest suffering. ‘Those sufferings might have been miti- 
gated could he have closed the doors which are intended 
to cut off the bitter winds. But Mr. Jones and Mr. Rye 
had ordered them to be kept open. The inmates of the 
Library are tortured, but they dare not close the open 
doors which cause their torments. 

The case of Mr. Warren brings out even more em- 
phatically not only the bad system of ventilation in the 
Museum, but also the offensive treatment of scholars and 
gentlemen by uneducated and incompetent men placed in 
positions of authority. Mr. Warren was one of the ablest 
and most industrious men in the Museum. He stood 
always most high in the opinion of Signor Panizzi, who, 
however much we may grudge the reward he paid for the 
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servile adherence of Mr. Jones by recommending him to 
the Trustees as his successor, was eager to discern a 
quick worker. Mr. Warren was indeed but thirty-eight 
years old when he died, but he had spent twenty years 
of his life in the service of the public in the British 
Museum. For some years before his death the atmosphere 
in which he worked had begun to affect his constitution. 
He often complained of the state of the den in which he 
sat, and he was not alone in his complaints. For a long 
time all complaints met with the same answer either from 
Mr. Jones or.from his friend, Mr. Rye, (the keeper of 
printed books). That answer was “that the room was 
quite healthy, that all ideas to the contrary were a delu- 
sion.” At length Mr. Warren’s doctor, who was puzzled 
by his case, visited the Museum, saw the room, and pro- 
nounced it unfit to live in. Mr. Warren then, brim full of 
hope, at once went off to Mr. Jones and told him the 
doctor’s opinion. Now, how did the polished, considerate, 
and gentlemanly Mr. Jones receive him? Why, thus. He 
heard him to the end, and then exclaimed with a burst of 
rage: ‘‘ How dare you bring a medical man into the 
Museum without the leave of the Trustees!” For this 
brutal piece of ill-breeding Mr. Jones never uitered a word 
of apology. However, a man fights hard who fights for life, 
and by dint of infinite importunity Mr. Jones was prevailed 
upon to allow a window to be cut in Mr. Warren’s den. 
It may here be stated as an illustration of the Chief 
Librarian’s intelligent zeal for high art, that he long resis- 
ted this step on the ground that ‘‘it would interfere with 
the architecture.” The wall in question was a dead brick 
wall. Fancy this squeamishness in a building the whole 
facade of which is disfigured by wooden penthouses tarred 
to keep out the wet. Atlastthe window was cut. The foul 
air was got rid of, but the cold down-draughts became 
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stronger and more deadly. No further redress was ob- 
tainable; and poor Warren, acknowledging his death- 
warrant, used to say, as Deutsch had often said before him: 
‘When I die something may yet be done.” Then came 
pleurisy, pneumonia, and bronchitis in quick succession, 
and being too weak to shake them off, he died. Dr. Hullet 
Brown, of 55, Gordon Square, who attended Mr. Warren 
in his illness, and made the famous expedition to the den, 
is witness whether we have told his story truly. Indeed, 
the story has never been questioned for a moment, except 
in a double-edged paragraph furnished hy Mr. John Cleave, 
(Accountant of the British Museum), to the Civilian, Dec. 
5, 1874. That paragraph said: 


“ Our contemporaries, the Pall Mall Gazette and the Globe, are in 
error in attributing Mr, Warren’s death to the imperfect ventilation 
of the room in which he was employed. It is true that the ventila- 
tion is supposed not to be perfect, and is also true that very many 
years ago, he induced his medical adviser to report on the sanitary 
condition of the department. The fact is, Mr. Warren had every con- 
cession made to him. He really fell a victim to hard work performed 
outside of the department, and which he was compelled to undertake, 
with a view to supplement the wretched salary he received from the 
Museum.” 


This paragraph had two objects. First, to absolve Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Rye from blame, and, second, to make a 
hit against those who, by refusing to increase the Museum 
Salaries, had inflicted personal injury on them and their 
satellites. However, in three weeks the Civilian, a fair 
and honourable advocate of the cause of subordinates 
against officialism, frankly published the following correc- 
mons (Dec. 26) 1874)\: 


“We have to withdraw, in the most complete manner, a statement 
made by us, some weeks.since to the effect that Mr. Warren died from 
the effects of excessive unofficial labour, which he was compelled to 
undertake in consequence of his small salary from the British 
Museum. We deeply regret that we were induced to publish a state- 
ment which has caused much pain to the bereaved relatives of our 
late colleacue.” 


So there was an end to that attempt of falsification. 
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And were Messrs. Deutsch or Warren exceptionally un- 
healthy ? By no means; for in the underground Den in 
which Mr. Warren sat, now sit about ten young gentlemen, 
and about as many more attendants. They all complain 
bitterly of the total want of consideration shown to them. 
Some of them suffer acutely from the atmosphere. Two 
are patients of Dr. Andrew Clark (Mr. Dorset Eccles and 
Mr. Saunders). This well known enemy of disease can 
say what he thinks about the effects of the stifling air, the 
cutting draughts, upon their health. Mr. Aldrich, the 
successor of Mr. Warren, is laid up already with acute 
rheumatism, and as late as the 3rd inst. (3rd February) 
three young gentlemen left on sick leave—transcribers only, 
but men of talent and learning. One of the three is Mr. 
Gosse, the fine art contributor to the Academy. An attempt 
is being made just now to mitigate the draughts by putting 
up screens, but nothing short of scientific ventilation will 
serve to make the room healthy. Formerly the transcribers 
all sat upstairs, @.¢., on the ordinary ground-floor level; 
and there is no reason, except.Mr. Jones’ and Mr. Rye’s 
officialism, why they should not sit upstairs now. A year 
or two ago, when as yet the Den had no window, and 
absolutely reeked with foul odours, they were allowed to 
come upstairs for a time, but a certain Mr. G. W. Porter 
(an Assistant Keeper at £450 a year, by virtue of his 
merits as cousin to Mr. Jones) objected to allowing 
them so much liberty. A distinction was, he thought, to 
be made between men of talent and learning and simple 
transcribers, who, as mere workmen, had obviously no 
claim to enjoy the upper air. So down they had to go 
again to work in the mines, and console themselves as 
best they could with mild and innocent jokes concerning 
the pompous little Porter, who thinks no small beer of 
himself; but who has a head of froth, and a fine property 
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at Colney Hatch, to which locality they wish he would 
retire. 

All these pestilential corners are under the full and 
direct control of Mr. Rye, the Head of the Printed De- 
partment, a position to which he has been raised over the 
heads of men of superior merit and longer service, and 
for which he has no qualification except that of having been 
an attorney's clerk in the same office in which Mr. Jones 
held a similar position. Heisa man who seems to like 
nobody and whom nobody likes; but he works very well | 
with Mr. Jones, for they are kindred spirits, and are cordially 
hated by all except their few spies, whose real opinions 
about them it is hardly worth while to ascertain. He isa 
man who never knew, could never comprehend, the advan- 
tages of gaining the sympathies of the weak. The weak! 
Why do we feel forthem? They are the prime cause and 
perpetual nourishment of self-denial and devotion. A 
really ‘‘ picked man” at the head of so eminent a depart- 
ment would have been the living embodiment of care for: 
the welfare of all committed to his charge. Fora strong 
man who is right-minded, the weak are a source of plea- 
sure, and there are times, too, when they may even be 
useful. A big ship never puts to sea without a comple- 
ment of small boats, and on an emergency one has need 
of them. Can Mr. Jones or Mr. Rye now save them-. 
selves by the good will of their subordinates? Mr. Rye, by 
virtue of his office, has all the transcribers in the Dens 
under his command, and it has been in his power at any 
time to order them to sit in the comparatively purer 
atmosphere upstairs; but he has not done it, and so, in 
spite of all that has been written on the subject, there 
they sit still. I saw them there myself, and smelt the filth 
of their abode, no later than Friday last (5th February). 
Let me here say that my visit to the Den was an elaborate 
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ceremony. JImade my application in all humility, and 
after a delay of nearly a quarter of an hour (almost as if 
I had been an unexpected Trustee), I was ushered down 
by Mr. E. A. Roy (Assistant-Turnkey). As we approached 
the dungeons, a steam pipe, which had most unfortunately 
and conveniently broken, flooded the sliced compartments 
with an odour not familiar to Mr. E. A. Roy’s nose. 
Because he remarked upon it, I knew it could not be usual, 
and therefore awaited the normal stenches further on, 
granting the steam as an extra in honour of my visit. The 
dungeons themselves I found decorated with what I first 
thought to be little flags, in compliment to the first mortal 
who, being neither trustee nor official, was allowed to visit 
the place; but these afterwards turned out to be little 
weathercocks to show which way the particular draught 
of the moment happened to be blowing—whether in the 
direction of rheumatism, suffocation, or toothache. 
Whichever way it came it bore the scent of rotting 
morocco and an indescribable odour, familiar in foreign 
barracks. 

I spoke to one over-worked assistant, offering him a fair 
and not encouraging assessment of his life chances, based 
on a calculation of the length of his service, and the 
direction of the weathercock under which he sat. A 
snub from Mr. Roy eventually prevented the unfortunate 
man from giving me any intelligible answer. But I 
learnt his name; he is one of Dr. Andrew Clark’s two 
patients. Poor young man! he looks pale and yellow 
and ruined in health! I was shown by the assistant- 
turnkey two specimen old gentlemen attendants, kept in 
a separate slice of the Den, apparently to demonstrate 
its invigorating powers by the fact that they either 
eat or chew the cud in it. Mr. Roy drew my attention to 
this astounding fact; but, after touching one of the men 
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to see if he was artificial, | came to the conclusion that it 
was just possible that these two poor gentlemen were 
either too feeble to crawl upstairs, or had been improvised, 
like the model painted villages in the Crimea when visited 
by Catherine II., to make a show of happiness and pros- 
perity under adverse circumstances,—perhaps not adverse 
after all, for Elizabeth Barrett Browning has observed that 
you raise your best tulips out of dunghills; and may not 
Mr. Jones be the new nursery gardener who hopes to 
cultivate Genius in an atmosphere of physical and moral 
corruption ! ail 

While on this subject, we may quote from the Lcho of 
last December 12th, a paragraph describing an inspection 
of the Den by Trustees :-— 

“A cry of despair from the junior assistants in the early sum‘ 
mer of the present year brought down some of the Trustees of 
the building—the Duke of Somerset, Lord Granville, and others—to 
inspect their rooms. It was summer. Due notice having been given, 
the room was well aired. The Trustees were charmed. <A healthy 
man was produced and was questioned. The Trustees were still more 
charmed, forgetting, probably, that on entering the Museum every 
employé's tongue is tied, and that he dare not give evidence. Was 
nothing done? Nothing seemed necessary. Well-aired room, healthy, 
contented men, respectful officials.” 

That is just the point. Noone has a word to’ say 
against the Trustees, except that they are generally men 
with a good deal of other business to attend to. They 
conscientiously try to do their duty, but they are systema- 
tically deceived in this way by such men as Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Rye. Is it possible that aman, known to have per- 
petrated such an insult as a deliberate deception on the 
Trustees, can retain his position for a day? For a man 
who would do such a thing once, will be always doing it. 
Indeed the World, the other day, in an article, in which 
it happily described Mr. Jones as “‘ Jack in Office,” had the 
following significant paragraph on this very point : 
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f=" Our friend in the Museum informed us that whenever the Trustees 
are expected to walk throughout the building on one of their periodical 
visits of inspection—we do not know how often these take place—Mr. 
Jones sends a preparatory message to the effect that every employé is 
‘to come clean,’ to be in his place all day, and to keep his desk clear 
of allincumbrance. We are also told that whenever a Trustee is seen 
to enter a building, he is instantly followed about by the same zealous 
Jones. Now let us recommend the Trustees, especially those who do 
mot often attend to their trust, to pay an occasional visit incog.; to get 
into conversation, not with the smuggest, but with the brightest-looking 
-officials ; and to try to find out for themselves if the annual £100,000 
voted by Parliament is expended in the best interests of the public 
paymaster.”’ 


Now a man who calls a spade a spade can describe this 
conduct only in one way. It is a system of habitual lying 
practised in order to hoodwink the Trustees, and keep 
them in ignorance of all that it most concerns them to know. 

And now. let us continue our list of the killed and 
wounded. 

Since Mr. Warren’s death, another case of suffering has 
‘come prominently forward. An assistant in the library, 
the Rev. F. Laughlin, has long been suffering from one of 
the complaints so common in the Museum—a vesical dis- 
order—and has throughout suffered much and complained 
bitterly of the cold and the draughts in the Library. He 
sat in the seat next to that occupied by Mr. Deutsch. He 
‘suffered as Mr. Deutsch did from cold and from the impossi- 
bility (without going outside the building) of getting even 
a cup of teas Some weeks ago he was taken home 
very seriously ill. 

Some years ago an assistant, named Pinto, died of a 
broken heart. A little before his death, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Kye whom he had offended, had him up before the 
Trustees for an erasure in his diary. He had always 
been most regular and steady. At the time of being had 
up he was hopelessly ill; but Mr. Jones and Mr. Rye 
-caused him to be suspended for amonth, It broke his 
heart: soon after he died. 
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If the assistants have hitherto been unable to make 
their voices heard, it may be supposed that the attendants 
have been kept mute. But that does not prove that they 
have not suffered. As a general rule, they die, and the 
world knows nothing of their sufferings. Here is a typical 
case: An elderly man, named Knight, formerly a sailor, 
has long stood sentry at the door on the right-hand side 
of the Reading Room, leading into the Iron-work Library. 
There he has been exposed to the full force of the cutting 
draughts. No one who passed could fail to see that his 
position was a very painful one. Of the draughts to which 
he was exposed he complained to anyone who would listen 
to him ; but no notice was ever taken, except that Mr. Rye 
seeing the great coat he had hung over his chair to screen 
his loins a little, wished to take it away, saying it did not 
“look nice.” At length Mr. Cowtan, of the Printed Book 
Department, expostulated with Mr. Jones on the subject. 
Mr. Jones, whose thick skin had just begun to feel the arrows 
of outside criticism, finally consented to have a porter’s 
chair put up for the sufferer. But his scruples were over- 
come too late; for meantime the sufferer had to be taken 
home, where, having undergone two lithotomic operations, 
he lies on which may not unlikely prove his death-bed. 

Numbers of similar cases will most likely crop up if 
men once dare to speak. 

Into the whole subject of the management of the 
Printed Book Department a searching investigation should 
be made. It is said that not only are lives unnecessarily 
sacrificed, but the public money is scandalously wasted. 
There are men in the Department whose names are a 
guarantee for scholarship and acuracy. Let them be asked 
what is their opinion of what is going on daily around 
them. It is no use asking the small circle of jobbers, who 
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are closely linked together. Mr. Rye, the keeper of the De- 
partment, is Mr. Jones’s most intimate friend ; Mr. Porter, 
the second assistant-keeper, is Mr. Jones’s cousin; Mr. 
Graves, who acts virtually as Mr. Rye’s private secretary, 
is Mr. Jones’s godson. But ask Mr. C. T. Newton, M.A., 
the great scholar, Keeper of the Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, or ask Mr. W. A. Franks, M.A., P.S.A., or Mr. E. 
A. Bond, M.A., or Mr. P. H. Rieu, Ph: D., or Mr. George 
Wm. Reid, F.S.A., or Professor Richard Owen, F.R.S., or 
Professor Maskelyne, F.R.S., or Mr. Samuel Birch, LL.D., 
all heads of Departments ; or ask Professor William Wright, 
of Cambridge, or Mr. R. H. Holmes, the Queen’s Librarian, 
or Mr. Campbell Clarke, theable Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, or the Rev. McCaul, the Lord Mayor’s Chaplain. 
All of these gentlemen have been in the British Museum, 
and all of them were, no doubt, thankful to shake the dust 
of it off their feet on leaving. Or ask Mr. Bullen, the 
senior assistant-keeper, whose knowledge of Literature and 
Languages is altogether unrivalled here ; or ask among the 
assistants any one whose name is at all known as that of a 
scholar, Mr. Douglas, Professor of Chinese at King’s 
College; W. R.S. Ralston, Ilchester Lecturer at Oxford ; 
Dr. Haas, the Orientalist; Mr. Russell Martineau, long a 
Professor of Hebrew; Mr. Granville, of the Reading- 
Room; Mr. Richard Garnett, a man of letters, who ought 
to have been born in the time of Virgil—all officers of the 
Printed Book Department—what they think of the manage- 
ment of their Department. Any one or all of these would 
probably answer that it is disastrously worked, that the 
employés are ill-treated, and the public money wasted. 

In effect the rule of Jones is that of a kind of literary 
Mrs. Squeers. He governs by a system of terrorism, 
directed against subordinates, and by petty persecution 
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and jealousy he baffles the efforts of better men. Such 
mediocrities—to use a mild wotd—as Mr. Rye, Mr. Porter, 
and Mr. Roy are brought tothe front, but what claims have 
they compared with eminent men like the above-named ? 
For the way in which the efforts of the better men are 
baffled one may take such an instance as this :—Mr. 
Ralston, Ilchester lecturer at Oxford, is known to bea 
good Sclavonic Scholar. Mr. Porter studies Russian, and 
acquires a smattering of it. The scholar wishes to put 
the Sclavonian books in order. ‘‘ No, thank you, Mr. 
Porter will do it;” and the task is given to the mediocrity 
who learned the Russian alphabet forthe purpose. Again, 
various recommendations were made by the learned and 
accomplished Mr. Newton in reference to the excavations 
of Ephesus; but these, together with other suggestions 
from the same source, were thwarted by Mr. Jones on 
one pretext or another. If there is one man in the world 
whose archzological knowledge ought to be respected it 
is Mr. Newton’s. How galling to a man of his eminence 
to be at the mercy of the jealous bitterness of a Mr. Jones ! 

I shall endeavour to shew proof in support of three of 
the propositions above hinted at—First, that the Library 
is managed by a clique of jobbing ignoramuses ; Second, 
that these gentlemen do, in fact, manage as badly as might 
be expected; and Third, that the public money is scan- 
dalously wasted. 
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These are men whose names have appeared in previous 
pages. They are Messrs. Jones, Rye, Porter and Taylor, and 
to these we may add Mr. Fagan and Teophilus Naake, the 
perjurer, as specimens of the patronage of the clique. 
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Signor Panizzi was a Librarian in every way superior to Mr. 
Jones, but withal had a mind cast somewhat in the same 
mould. Mr. Jones wasa great favourite with him, and to him 
he practically bequeathed his place. Mr. Jones’ education 
was that of an average attorney’s clerk, and he has not the 
natural ability which might enable him to rise to any 
position above that for which he was originally in- 
tended. From a literary point of view he has no right 
whatever to hold the high position of Principal Librarian 
to the British Museum, and, as matter of fact, foreign 
savans coming to England find their way not to the Prin- 
cipal Librarian with his £1,200 a year, but to compara- 
tively humble Mr. Newton with £ 600, or to Mr. Birch, to 
Mr. Franks, or to Mr. Bullen. The Catalogue of the British 
Museum, such as it is, gives the name of Winter Jones 
as an author, in connection with the following portentous 
heading— 


Academies.—Europe.—Great Britain and Ireland. 
London.—British Museum. 


This seems to promise well, but a closer inspection 
shows that the books mentioned are all merely handbooks 
to various Departments of the Museum, compiled by sub- 
ordinates, and merely edited with prefaces by Mr. Jones. 
The single really original work is a “‘ Translation of all the 
Latin and other quotations in Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 
just the sort of book we should expect from a parvenu attor- 
ney’s clerk anxious to see himself in print, but a work of 
which few but Mr. Jones himself ever saw theneed. Turning 
over its pages we find such enlightening translations as Quia 
emptores, ‘‘ Because purchasers,” and ‘‘ Visi prius,” ‘‘ unless 
before.’ The author of a work like this, and of no other 
worth speaking of, can hardly be said even to have won 
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his spurs in literature, still less te be an emeritus, and 
worthy of the post he holds. And this is the man who 
for years—that is to say till poor Deutsch’s death—resisted 
all efforts of the Trustees to get the learned author of the 
famous Essay on the Talmud, an assistant keepership of 
Oriental books; and who, out of spite and in order to 
break down what little pride he might have left, set him to 
the low drudgery of copying the titles cf Dutch books! 
The mention of this incident brings me to another of 
Mr. jones’ disqualifications. A man may be comparatively 
incompetent, and yet succeed well by means of gentle- 
manly behaviour and general courtesy. Gentlemanly feel- 
ing cannot be produced by outside polish. The English 
gentleman is a gentleman first of all in heart, and I know 
of no recipe for manufacturing him. He must be born and 
bred a gentleman, and such people are not, so far as my 
experience goes, produced anywhere except in England 
and in my own country. Perhaps because England and 
Poland are the only two countries possessing an aristocracy 
of true breeding whose members are not brought up to be 
military despots, or to nourish the pride of ancient traditions 
which they have not the wealth tosustain. Let us return to 
Mr. Jones. Specimens of his behaviour have already been 
given above. His treatment of Mr. Deutsch, and his 
brutality to Mr. Warren, are sufficient instances of his lack 
of culture. Lack of culture alone is not an unpardonable 
defect if combined with civility. However, it shows a low 
nature. It has been my lot tosee Mr. Jones in both aspects. 
When I first came to him, a friendless reader, to complain 
of the conduct of Naake, I spoke to him in atone calm 
and confident—the tone that one gentleman should adopt 
toward another when asking for justice. I was kept 
Standing near the door while he sat in his throne and 
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endeavoured to fix me with an hostile stare and finally dis- 
missed me with the curt remark that, ‘‘No notice could 
be taken of my complaint.” 

On a later visit, after my letter to the Trustees, when I 
had perhaps become more formidable, he placed my chair 
as near his as if we had been lovers on the stage, and avowed 
his intention five or six times of “listening to me with much 
respect,”—a phrase which, I have a vague idea, is some- 
times used by unskilled and self-conscious servants, but 
never by one gentleman to another. 

My correspondence was, as readers may see, treated 
like myself to the same alternations of rudeness and fawn- 
ing courtesy. 

The men who are in Mr. Jones’s confidence, and whom 
he seizes every occasion to promote over the heads of 
their fellows, are even more modest in their contributions. 
to literature. They edit few handbooks, and they make 
no translations from Blackstcne or otherwise. There is. 
hardly one of them who could venture on translation without. 
certain disaster. I have seen, with my own eyes, an auto- 
graph letter, written by Mr. Rye when he was still an assis— 
tant, in which ‘‘ compositor” is spelled phonetically: ‘“‘com- 
positer.” There! Mr. Rye did, however, once get bitten 
by the literary estrus, or rather he was bitten and others 
felt the sting. He published a book ‘“‘ England as seen by 
Foreigners ;’ compiled from foreign memoirs and books 
of travel, This ‘original work” was translated and put. 
inte good English (the Dutch part of it) by Mr. Martineau, 
a distinguished scholar, but only an assistant. The Latin: 
portion received the same kind attention from Mr. Knight; 
while poor Deutsch, for the sake of peace and quiet, under- 
took to do the German part. Thenceforth behold Mr. Rye 
the original author! The others mentioned are like unto him.» 
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Their relationship to Mr. Jones, or‘their connection witl 
him, stands them in better stead than learning and ability. 

Let us take, for instance, the romantic case of Mr. Fagan, 

which involves an interesting story, and at the same time 
gives a curious instance of the way in which promotion 
goes in the British Museum. 

Besides being Librarian of the Museum, Signor Panizzi 
was occasionally employed by Lord Palmerston on diplo- 
matic secret service of a kind in which Englishmen do 
not shine, and for which they have little taste. In the 
course of his many visits to Italy he became the owner— 
by adoption it is said,—of three children, who were sub- 
sequently brought up by the name of Fagan, the proprietor 
of this name being a clerk who was for a long time 
at the Naples Legation, but who, by favour of Signor 
Panizzi, got from Lord Palmerston various appointments 
in South America, where he died in 1869. The second 
son—the first with whom we have to deal—came at once 
to London. It was not his first visit. He had passed 
through before when Mr. Fagan, the diplomatist, crossed 
the Atlantic, and at that time Signor Panizzi desired 
to make him his private secretary! This the Trustees 
would not allow, so he had gone South. On his return, a 
partial orphan, he found in Mr. Jones a third father. At 
once an attempt was made to place him as a junior assis- 
tant in the British Museum. The only obstacle was that 
he failed in the preliminary examination. ‘The Foreign 
_ Office was by some means induced to afford him a shelter 
for a few months, after which time Mr. Jones had matured 
another scheme. Said Mr. Jones to the Trustees, ‘‘ There: 
is great need of a man in the Secretary’s Office, who can 
speak Italian.”’ The Trustees approved the creation of a 
new post, and then, of course, Mr. Jones came across Mr. 
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Fagan, just as according to Falstaff Hotspur came to re- 
bellion— 
“ Rebellion came in his way and he found it.” 

Why, this was the very man for the place! Howstrange! 
So pleased were they that this time they excused all exami- 
nation, except in Italian by Signor Lacaita, a Civil Service 
Examiner who, quite by accident, is an old friend of Signor 

. Panizzi, and is indebted to him for a lucrative post in this 
country. This severe ordeal past Mr. Fagan was duly 
installed. But within a very few months of the making of 
this very necessary appointment, the gentleman, whose 
knowledge of Italian was to prove so valuable that all other 
‘qualifications were dispensed with, was promoted to the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, where knowledge of 
Italian is useless. 

It is curious to observe that, in order to place Mr. Fagan 
in this position, Mr. Jones passed him to it over the head 
of an able young man, Mr. Donoghue, who was formerly 
protegé of Mr. Jones himself, and who was, it is believed, 
recommended to Mr. Reid by Mr. Jones, some eight years 
ago, in a very Characteristic way, which indeed gave Mr. 
Reid hardly any choice but to accept him. Poor Mr. 
Donoghue is now supplanted by Mr. Fagan, who came 
into the Department as senior assistant after only three 
months previous service at the Museum! Established in 
this position, and fully understanding, both from knowledge 
and experience, that in the present state of things incom- 
petence was no bar to advancement, Mr. Fagan already 
sees himself, in imagination, chief of the Department, and, 
it may be, even successor to the exalted position of his 
adopted father, in which latter position perchance he might 
endict a handbook with translation of “ Che sara, sara,’ 
and all other Italian mottos adopted by the English 
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nobility. It is lamentable to contemplate the Departments 
of the British Museum likely to Le given up to such per- 
sons, when the services of a man like Mr. Reid, who has 
been thiry-five years in the Museum, are compensated by 
a salary of £500 a year; and while it would take an Act 
of Parliament to give promotion to Mr. Granville, the 
pillar of the Reading-Room, a gentleman, courteous and 
communicative in three languages, for many years past on 
a pittance of something under five pounds a week—about 
the pay of four of the housemaids, or three of the window 
cleaners. As if, however, Mr. Fagan’s present position 
and future were not sufficient, Mr. Jones has for the last 
two years been endeavouring to create a new office of 
assistant-keeper of Prints and Drawings for him. Mr. 
Reid, knowing what the value of the assistance would be, 
has resisted change, which he might otherwise have ap- 
proved, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who seems to 
have had some inkling of the real state of the case, emphati- 
cally stated last yeat that he will never put his signature to 
such an appointment. Mr. Jones, however, is like Words- 
worth’s earthquake—he “‘is not satisfied at once” ; and, 
to do him justice, he may be actuated by that sense of 
favours past and to come towards Signor Panizzi, which is 
called gratitude. So he has renewed his endeavours this 
year, and although it is hardly likely that, in the face of 
recent revelations, this scandal will now be perpetrated, still 
there is a rumour that an increase of salary, to the extent 
of f 100 a year, has been just now granted this rising 
young man. 

We have, however, left out of sight the important post 
of Italian-speaking gentleman in the Secretary’s office, 
for which Mr. Fagan was at first so urgently needed. 
Naturally enough, the necessity for this addition to the 
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staff ceased as soon as Mr. Fagan was promoted to the 
care of Prints and Drawings, and did not revive untila 
junior Fagan was ready to take it. Mr. Fagan, junior, has 
recently obtained the post ; but he is said to be destined 
for the Department of Prints and Drawings, as soon as 
his brother has been promoted to some better place. Of 
course, there would be no very great harm in this, if these 
young men were men of ability and promise. The 
Museum officials will say so much, but the elder is in a 
Department where his only accomplishment (his native 
tongue) is useless, and where his inability to write English 
is of little consequence, until he gets higher. The younger 
meanwhile exhibits no likelihood of surpassing his elder 
brother in any respect. Now if this offspring (by adop- 
tion) of Signor Panizzi is to be thus cared for, getting new 
places made to order from time to time for his benefit, 
what reward ought to be given to such men as Mr. George 
Smith, the great decipherer and interpreter of the buried 
learning and legends of the ancient Assyrians? At pre- 
sent this gentlernan has, I believe, the munificient sum of 
£#200a year! Will the English public approve of this 
distribution of their wealth ? Besides, what guarantee have 
you against the irruption of an army of adopted sons? The 
paternity of adoption has no natural restraints, and fancy 
England having to provide fora whole quiver full of Fagans. 

Againa contrast : While Mr. Jones does his best to force 
upon Mr. Reid an assistant keeper in the person of Mr. 
Fagan, senior, the Geological Department is without an 
assistant keeper, and sadly in want of one. The whole 
work is really done by Mr. Woodward, senior assistant. 
He has begged for the creation of the post of assistant 
keeper, and has been refused. There is no geological 
Fagan to be provided for. 
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Mr. Jones can be as strict on some occasions as he is 
lax on others. While his favourites are irregularly pro- 
-moted, less favoured mortals are treated with the utmost 
rigour of the law. A case: Mr. Berridge, about thirty- 
eight years of age, was long an attendant in the Reading- 
Room, and afterwards in the Copyright Office. Quite 
a linguist, he was of invaluable assistance to foreigners. 
Greatly overworked, he had, besides, to sit in the News- 
paper Room down stairs. When he was proposed for 
promotion by the late Mr. Watts, the answer of Mr. Jones 
was, ‘‘ He is a fortnight too old.” This broke the poor 
man down: he slowly declined in health, and now is ina 
dying state. A fortnight too old! Can Mr. Jones truly say 
that he has investigated the birth—let us say, of Messrs. 
Fagan brothers with such minuteness as this ? 

We must, however, admit that not in every case is the 
kind of scheming of which we have spoken successful. 
An amusing instance was, some time ago, afforded in Mr. 
Rye’s department. Mr. Rye’s work has always been 
largely done by an able assistant, Mr. Graves (godson of 
Mr. Jones). To recompense Mr. Graves, Messrs. Jones 
and Rye proposed to the Trustees to create a new assis- 
tant keepership for him. The Printed Book Department 
had then but two assistant keepers, Mr. Bullen and Mr. 
Porter. But there was a difficuity. Mr. Graves was not the 
senior in rank. He had still over him two assistants, Mr. 
Roy and Mr. Ralston. The latter gentleman made a 
vehement protest and disturbed the arrangement ; and, as” 
the matter of the assistant keepership had gone very far, 
the office was created, and was given to the senior assis- 
tant, Mr. Roy (the honest and well-meaning official who 
conducted me through the Den), and who never expected 
this piece of good luck. So, then, now wehave Mr. Rye, 
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the useless, with £600 a year and a house; Mr. George 
Bullen, who has been longer at the Museum than Mr. Rye, 
and is the best bibliographer living, who receives £ 450 
and no house, and has besides to superintend the Reading 
Room; and assistant keepers, Messrs. Porter and Roy, 
with their £ 450 each and no work in the Reading Room, 
and no great ability to work anywhere. 

There are a couple of other cases worth a word or two. 
Mr.. Taylor is private Secretary to Mr. Jones. He does 
not represent Mr. Jones’s first experiment in Secretaries, 
but he is more successful than his predecessor, Mr. 
Thomas Butler, the assistant Secretary. Poor Mr. Butler, 
with whom Mr. Jones could not agree, has now to be kept 
below in the basement, and is entirely eclipsed by Mr. 
Taylor. This freak cost the country Mr. Taylor’s £ 480 
a year; but then, at last, Mr. Jones has a man after his 
own heart, and that must be consoling to the nation. 
There you have a man hated by all the officials, hard, 
strong, always trying to ‘find out,’’ all for repression, and, 
if courteous, and if possessed of the necessary knowledge, 
he would make an excellent anti-kicking mee for 
Liverpool. 

No little is to be said about the Secretary’s office. The 
Commissioners of 1850 reported very strongly against the 
very large staff in this office; and, in consequence of this 
report the staff was reduced, at the instigation of Signor 
Panizzi. As soon, however, as Signor Panizzi was ap- 
pointed Chief Librarian, the staff, thus reduced, was 
restored to its former dimensions, and was even consider-. 
ably enlarged. A gradual increase has been going on 
ever since. As tothe work of the office it appears to con- 
sist mainly in the multiplication of useless labour. The 
staff are occupied chiefly in exchanging reports upon 
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reports, and letters upon letters, with keepers who are to 
be found in the next room. This is found a pleasant way 
of filling up time after the great work of the office, which 
is a constant and minute examination of the diaries, which, 
by the way, have, every one of them, been previously and 
sufficiently examined by the heads of the respective de- 
partments. Pray, is this the sort of management that 
Englishmen want, and are content to pay for ? 

One more instance and I have done with illustrations. 
There was, in the Library, an assistant, by name, Major, 
an intimate friend of Mr. Jones, if, at least, such address 
as ‘‘my dear Dick” implies intimacy. But in the Library 
Mr. Major could not receive more than £ 500 a year, which 
is an intolerable fate for a friend of Mr. Jones. Was, 
then, a place created for him? No, not-a place but a 
Department! Notwithstanding the strong opposition of 
the late Mr. Watts, Mr. Jones represented to the Trustees | 
thatit would be a good thing to separate the Maps from the 
Printed Book Department. Thus was made a keepership 
£ 500 ayear for ‘‘my dear Dick” with a staff of two assistants 
and three attendants. I will not say a word against Mr. 
Major, personally, but I will assert that the separate de- 
partment was not called for by any public interest, and 
that its separation from the Printed Book Department, 
already provided with a large staff, was not necessary, and 
would not have been thought of but for the necessity of 
making a post for Mr. Major, and I will defy Mr. Jones to 
prove the contrary. — 

To do him justice Signor Panizzi never contemplated the 
establishment of a system of promotion by favour. He 
created the office of transcriber, at the time he was keeper 
of the Printed Book Department, with the idea that the 
transcribers would in the performance of their duties be an 
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admirable training for the work of assistants. As the tran- 
scribers showed themselves efficient he proposed to pick 
out from among them the é/7¢z to fill the senior assistants’ 
places as they became vacant. The plan was very pro- 
mising for the Museum, and for the young men themselves 
nothing could be more satisfactory. The prospect of pro- 
motion stimulates industry, and tempts a man to develope 
all the ability he possesses — and this ability and 
industry would have been at the service of the country. 
But, as we have already seen, talent in the British Museum 
exposes a man to jealousy from those who possess not 
talent but office ; and zeal for the public service only invites 
a snubbing. It is not therefore wonderful that Signor 
Panizzi’s idea has never been worked out by Mr. Jones. 
The promotion of transcribers has been a mere farce. 
None of them ever had a chance of it, unless they could 
bring outdoor influence to bear. Mr. Jones and his clique 
retain in their own hands all the patronage to the best 
posts of assistants, and the system of direct nominations is 
yearly on the increase. I take it that this is sufficiently 
shewn by the fact that out of fourteen vacancies for the 
post of senior assistant, during the last four years (for only 
two of which has any special knowledge been required, 
namely, Natural History and Hebrew) three alone have 
been filled by the promotion of junior assistants on the 
respective department*). As an illustration of the manner 
how appointments of this kind are made, we may take 
a recent case. A short short time ago a vacancy 
occurred in the post of first-class assistant in th 

Printed Book Department. The appointment is in the 


* In the moment of going to press I hear of the promotion of Mr. 
Gregory Eccles, thoroughly deserved, but looking much like an 
acknowledgment of the rising storm. 
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hands of the principal Trustees, of whom the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is the chief; and as soon as it 
was known that the place would be vacant Mr. Jones 
seized the opportunity to wait upon his Grace, and repre- 
sent to him that a man of great intelligence and scholarly 
attainments was required. Such a man, indeed the very 
man for the place, was to be found in the list of applicants. 
True, he was low down in the list, but then on the other 
hand the well-being of the Institution was at stake. Mr. 
Miller might not be able to wait till the next vacancy. So 
Mr. Miller was appointed. He is a man of about average 
knowledge and ability, but has no qualifications to justify 
promoting him over the heads of six other men. Yet this 
was what was done, and the only explanation seems to be 
that Mr. Miller is a friend of Mr. Jones—the sure road to 
promotion. 

But, it will be again asked, why are not the Trustees 
better informed, and why do they not suspect all these 
abuses? I have briefly intimated before that, as in the 
case of the “den” inspection, and in the periodical visits, 
they are systematically deceived by Mr. Jones. Let me 
add to this two points. First, there are four of more active 
Trustees who have a very high opinion of Mr. Jones, 
seeing him only as he paints himself; they rule the place 
through him and his Secretary, Mr. Taylor, the latter being 
the Achitophel: whose counsel directs the policy of Mr. 
Jones. Secondly, at the monthly meeting of Trustees, 
held every second Saturday in each month, no one but 
Mr. Jones’can see them or speak to them on any subject. 
The Commissioners of 1850 did, indeed, recommend that a 
committee of officers should be appointed to confer with 
them, but the suggestion fell through. No one but Mr. 
Jones knows what happens. Even the Museum officials 
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know only what he chooses to allow. In this case it must 
be admitted that his game is an easy one to play, the 
Trustees, under his manipulations, have become mere 
Merovingian vozs faznénants, while he has acquired all the 
influence and authority of the Mayors of the Palace, without 
having the administrative ability of a Pepin or a Charles 
Martel. 

In concluding this part of my subject I cannot but think 
that those who will take the trouble to go fairly through the 
facts adduced, will see that they can be reconciled with no 
other interpretation than that the Library Department and 
the departments allied, are in the hands of a clique of 
inferior and unqualified men, whose treatment of their 
subordinates is most discreditable, and who manage such 
promotion as they can grasp with utter disregard of the 
public interest, and with a single eye to = advancement of 
favourites and relatives. 


Il MISMANAGEMENT. 


HE next thing that I have to show is that the Library 
Department of the Museum is in truth so badly 
managed that its value to the public is indescribably dimin- 
ished. That the public for whose benefit the institution 
exists, and at whose expense it is maintained, have to com- 
plain of vexatious and unnecessary restrictions on their use 
of it, and that those who overcome these difficulties do not 
always find themselves treated with the courtesy they have a 
right to expect from their servants. I am sorry to be 
obliged to add that in some of these respects the Library 
does not stand alone among the departments. In this 
branch of my subject I propose to cite the testimony of 


others rather than to speak in my own person, and the cha- 
racter of the witnesses I shall call will be such as to leave 
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no doubt of their right to speak with authority. In the first 
place, I put in evidence an extract from an article which 
‘“PUNISHING THE PUBLIC.” 

‘The present Librarian contrasts disadvantageously with 
his official precursor. It is needless to inquire whether 
his failure in one respect arises from want of scholarly sym- 
pathy with scholars, and whether his ill success in the 
other respect is due to a lack of the sagacity which is not 
always conspicous in the “official mind.” It is enough 
for us to remark with regret that, whilst his administrative 
changes are not conducive to the safety of the property 
under his charge, some of them are exceedingly vexatious 
to ladies and gentlemen who are incapable of stealing or 
wantonly injuring books. The Principal Librarian seems 
to imagine that he is vigilant and active against the half- 
dozen contemptible malefactors who thieve cheap books 
of reference and tear pages from Post Office Directories, 
when he is ostentatiously suspicious of the hundreds. of 
honest persons who visit the Museum Library for proper 
purposes. 

It is strange that a supreme official, with detectives and 
a strong regiment of vigilant servants under his command, 
should avow himself powerless to discover and punish 
half-a-dozen paltry knaves, unless he may treat the entire 
body of Museum readers as possibly felonious. It may 
occasion him surprise to learn how annoying some of his 
arrangements are to ladies and gentlemen who are natur- 
ally resentful of treatment which assumes them to be 
objects of official suspicion; but we can assure him that 
we neither exaggerate, nor have any disposition to magnify 
the offensiveness of his more irritating regulations. It is 
not right that a scholar, who wishes to consuit a collection 
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of old ballads or broadsides that are somewhat rare or 
curious, should be marched from his seat in the Reading- 
Room into an interior chamber, and be there required to 
make his researches under the gaze of eyes appointed to 
see that he does not steal the pages which he only desires 
to peruse. The Librarian must be strangely ignorant of 
the sensitiveness of students, or he would not require us 
to tell him that such treatment is not conducive to the 
equanimity requisite for study. What, again, can be more 
ridiculous than the official order, obeyed by the attendant, 
who, on giving some richly-bound or otherwise curious 
volume to a reader incapable of injuring any book, observes, 
‘- This, sir, is a case book, and you are requested to be 
very careful with it” ? Nor can anything but annoyance 
to readers result from the rule which forbids a receiver of 
books at the central bar to take a known reader’s books, 
and restore him his tickets, until the pressmarks of the 
tickets have been compared with the press-marks on the 
restored volumes. At the close of the day, when readers 
are giving back their volumes in quick succession, this 
order is somewhat fruitful of prodigious worry and trouble 
and we cannot imagine any good that can follow from its 
observance which might not be compassed by other, and 
quite unobjectionable means. Hitherto, we, like the pub- 
lic, have been long suffering and submissive, out of proper 
reluctance to increase the embarrassments of a gentleman 
who has undoubtedly a desire to do his duty. But the 
Chief Librarian has exhausted our patience by his last ex-. 
travangances. Now that an Archbishop has been refused 
admittance to the Reading-Room, as though he were an 
impertinent intruder, till provided with a special order, and 
the chief of a great public department, personally known 
to. almost every. officer of the Library, has endured the 
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discourtesy, we may fairly beg the Librarian to remember 
that, whilst it is his duty to take all reasonable care of our’ 
great Library, itis also his duty to render its treasures 
accessible to students, We may even go so far as to sug- 
gest that, instead of raising obstacles in the way of students 
who may wish to enter the Reading-Room habitually, he 
should preserve to them the facilities for study accorded 
to them by Sir Antonio Panizzi, and even endeavour to 
enlarge those facilities. ; 

The latest measures for the worse government of the. 
Reading-Room have been, to require all readers to pro- 
vide themselves with new tickets of admission ; to exclude 
from the Reading-Room all persons (however well known > 
to the librarians) who have neglected to get new cards of 
of entrance; to order that all such newly-granted tickets 
be renewed every six months ; and to command the porters 
to refuse admission to the Reading-Room to every student 
who, though duly provided with a new ticket, cannot ex- 
hibit it on each occasion of seeking entrance. 

The Librarian’s defence of his order for this incessant 
showing of tickets is scarcely less absurd than the order 
itself. He has a theory that thieves find their way into 
the Reading-room under cover of tickets to which they 
are not entitled. Granted in the first instance to fit per- 
sons, these cards have been lost, and, falling into the 
hands of wrongful owners, have enabled the book-thieves 
and book-tearers to pass themselves off as students, and 
enter the room of study. If readers would take proper 
care of their tickets, thieves and other despoilers would 
not get possession of them, and the Chief Librarian would 
be relieved of the painful task of vainly hunting delinquents 
whom he is not smart enough to catch. By compelling 
readers to show their tickets once or five times a day, the 
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Chief Librarian will train them to take care of their cards. 
Here we have his theory, statement of an evil, and remedy. 
We question whether he could produce ten facts in sup- 
port of the theory. Your library-sneak is almost always 
on the square © matters of mere form, just as your fugi- 
tive criminal is usually provided with a sufficient passport, 
wherever passports are requisite for the comfort of travel- 
lers. Whenever the Librarian shall be so fortunate as to 
catch a Reading-room thief, he will find the delinquent 
duly armed with a pink ticket, specially granted to him. 
But, whatever the facts on which the Librarian has based 
his theory, it is obvious that they point to the dangerous- 
ness of tickets, and the advisability of abolishing the 
whole system of cards of admission. If lost tickets are 
so productive of mischief, it is impolitic to multiply the 
tickets which are liable to be lost. The Librarian may 
have his way in training and punishing readers, 
but he will fail to teach them to, be, jsutteremtly. 
careful. Cards will be lost; and the Librarian 
would not venture to refuse to give new tickets 
to their losers. Parliament will be slow to make the 
losing of a reading-ticket an offence punishable with 
imprisonment, or fine, or loss of a student’s rights in the 
public library. Consequently, in proportion as more 
tickets are granted, more will be lost, and, according to 
the Librarian’s theory, more thieves will be qualified to 
sneak into the Library and steal or damage books of refer- 
ence. The remedy will, in the long run, aggravate the 
mischief it is intended to cure. It is idle to dream of 
curing by tickets the trouble caused by tickets. Instead of 
extending the ticket-of-leave system, and thereby furnish- 
ing the very machinery by which he declares the delin- 
quents gain access to the Library, let the Chief Librarian 
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abolish it altogether, and have recourse to the signature 
system, which would strengthen his official hands, and 
proportionately embarrass the ‘“‘destructives” and the 
stealers. Let him put up a long desk in the passage to 
the Reading-Room, and require every reader on entering 
the room to sign his name ina visitors’ book. The lawless 
person who would not hesitate to use a ticket, which he 
had found, would be shy of writing a name, real or spur- 
ious, on such record. The guardian of such a visitors’ 
book would, of course, have at hand a list of all persons 
entitled to read in the Library, and also specimen signa- 
tures of all qualified readers; and he would be prompt to 
use this simple machinery for the discomfiture of any 
intruder who should venture, at the risk of almost immed- 
iate exposure, to sign the ledger. The trouble of signing 
would, in reality, be nothing to readers who must sign a 
ticket for every book ordered from the Library; and even 
if it were slightly troublesome, they would, of course, 
gladly take the trouble, for the security and welfare of 
their place of study. By acting on this suggestion, the 
Librarian would provide himself with an efficient barrier 
for the exclusion of persons not authorized to enter the 
Reading-Room ; and, in so far as they are the deeds of 
such intruders, the thefts and injuries of which so much 
has been recently heard, would cease to be perpetrated. 
For the rest, in his fight with the stealers and other mis- 
demeanants, we should advise the Librarian to rely more 
on the vigilance of his subordinates than on restrictive 
measures which are vexatious to the readers whom he 
should seek to please, and only amusing to the offendets 
whom we should gladly see him punish.” , 

It will be seen that the evidence goes to prove ; First, the 
incompetence of the Chief Librarian in the performance ot 
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‘an important duty, that of protecting the Library from the 
depredations of dishonest persons; Second, his want of 
courtesy and consideration for the public, as evidenced by 
his vexatious and irritating rules; and Third, the unwise 
restrictions by which the public is prevented from making 
fulluse of the Library. ‘The writer is a man whose words 
will have weight, for the Atheneum justly takes a high place 
in the literary world of all countries. It is clear, too, that 
he is a scholar and a gentleman ; that he desires to be as 
moderate and conciliatory as the subject will allow ; and 
that he is thoroughly acquainted with the subject of which 
he writes. If this testimony stood alone it would be suff- 
cient to inspire grave doubts as to the fitness of Mr. Jones 
for the post he occupies. But as my readers see, it is very 
far from being a solitary proof. 

I now propose to put in an extract, a letter which Mr. 
Walter Thornbury recently addressed to the Zzmes respect- 
ing. the atmosphere of the Reading Room, which, though 
not so horrible as that of the Den, is, especially towards 
the close of the day, very disagreeable and unwholesome. 
Mr. Walter Thombury says : 

. **T have heard complaints from fellow-students of frequent head- 
aches, faintness, and langour towards the end of the day, as the air, 
originally bad and never renewed, grows thicker and more deleterious. 
I myself have frequently, during the last five years, felt the same 
symptoms as my friends, but, being of a robust constitution and much 
addicted to exercise, I have never thought much about it. A severe 
' illness, however, in the summer of this year, and the recent lamentable 
deaths of two specially-gifted men in the Printed Book Department— 
' the chief rooms of which are sunk many feet below the level of the 
Reading-room—have opened my eyes to the disagreeable fact that I 
and hundreds of far better men than myself have been for half their 
lives labouring to amuse or benefit their fellow-creatures in an atmos- 


phere; to say the least of it, unconducive to longevity. The Reading- 
room of the British Museum is, in fact, no better than a huge fern-case.” 


Mr. Thornbury also mentions the insulting exclusion of the ; 
Archbishop of Dublin, alluded to by the Atheneum, and he 
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pleads against the vexatious rule as to showing tickets, by 
which a student well-known for twenty years to every 
Museum official may lose a day’s work by simply forgetting 
to put his ticket into the pocket of a new waistcoat. I have 
quoted Mr. Thornbury as a well-known writer who comes 
forward to testify to the fact that the health and comfort of 
the public in the Reading-room has been totally uncared 
for for years past, and that even the primitive and un- 
scientific remedy of an open window has never occurred te 
Mr. Jones’s mind. ‘The fact is that Mr. Jones is deaf to all 
suggestions for improvement. This suffocation grievance 
is no new one, but by way of comment on the peculiar 
action of Mr. Jones whenever a grievance is pointed out, I 
may quote a satirical note from the Avening Standard of the 
11th of January last. The editor says :— 


“‘The public are, no doubt, by this time thoroughly informed of the 
‘great ventilation grievance in the British Museum, which has already 
‘cost the lives of two of the most valued of the staff, and is the cause of 
daily suffering to scores of authors, readers, and librarians. We are 
very happy to announce that the most prompt and energetic steps have 
already been taken to remedy this evil, and a little consideration will 
show how simple the remedy is when one comes to think about it. 
‘The new system of ventilation is the establishment within the last few 
days of turnstiles at the doors of the great hall. This is, we know, at 
first sight calculated to horrify those persons who have taken pleasure 
in admiring the easy access hitherto granted to this noble institution. 
The criticism of such persons must be silenced for ever when they are 
informed that the true object of those turnstiles is ventilation. A watch 
is to be kept at each door, and while fresh air only is to be admitted at 
one, the foul air is to be ignominiously turned out at the other, by the 
aid of the police if necessary. ‘This is the chief reason why those turn- 
stiles have been put up in response to a demand for ventilation. And, 
which is more important, the turnstiles, even though they should disap- 
point expectations in one respect, will certainly enable the authorities 
to collect more easily those statistics of visitors which are the life and 
soul of the institution.” 


That is just Mr. Jones’s way. Asked to remedy a griev- 
ance he replies by perfecting his statistical machinery. The 
rehearsal of these turnstiles however did not prove a suc- 
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cess in any way. They were speedily taken away. What 
the useless experiment cost the public I have no means of 


ascertaining. 
Let us now put another witness into the box. The 


Building News of the 29th January last contains a long and 
carefully written article on the present condition of the 
Museum ; referring entirely to the pressing want of accom- 
modation for the treasures stored there; the most valuable 
records of antiquity are huddled together in unexplored vaults, 
shut up under lock and key, or packed away in wooden 
penthouses. Incidentally the wniter touches on the 
Library, and he thus concludes his remarks : 


The “gigantic warehouse of unpacked goods” could not, however 
be appreciably relieved by their removal, although, in all likelihood, it 
would gain in security by the transfer of the binders’ industry to other 
premises. Every one is aware of the materials essential to this industry, 
but few imagine the terrible storage of them in the vaults below the 
British Museum. Again, few will deny that, in many respects, the In- 
stitution has been degraded into a monstrous receptacle of curiosities, 
often given by those who wanted to be rid of them, and accepted hap- 
hazard as attractions for Boxing-Day and Easter Monday. As the col- 
lection was made upon no principle, so its depository was constructed 
upon no plan; but, having dwelt upon the antiquities, let-us linger for 
a few moments among the books, which are multiplying at a rate never 
before dreamed of. Is it necessary to shelve and catalogue every mis- 
cellany and trifle sent in due form to the Librarian? Would it be 
more profane to keep a three-volume romance out of sight—when out 
of date—than to put a cloak of dust upon a Xanthian marble worth, 
perhaps, fifty times the literature of a modern season? Nothing is 
heard of except a continual process of filling, and little wonder that the 
‘readers’? get for answer so often, ‘‘not to be found.” Where is the 
lost volume? Sunk, perhaps, in the same vault which hides some 
lovely Phygalian torso, or some far-situated cell which not one in ten 
of the officials has ever heard of. And another remark has to be made. 
While these treasures are thus condemned to darkness, they are decom- 
posing. Further, grand though the Reading-room and the King’s 
Library may superficially seem, they do not answer their true purpose 
so well as the Library—Royal, Imperial, and National, as it has been 
called by turns—of, for example, Paris, where the structural arrange- 
ments are incomparably superior, both as regards convenience, and as 
regards the preservation of the volumes themselves, Taken altogether, 
the question, old though it be, has acquired fresh aspects recently, and 
must continue to acquire them while the incessant influx continues of 
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antiquities that are hustled into cellars, sheds, or ignoble corners ; and 
the stream of literature pours in, from every quarter of both worlds, 
until the managers are in despair, and the architects completely puzzled. 
It seems a problem which only Parliament can solve ; for there are two 
Parliamentary points at issue :—one, of a vote for sanctioning a whole- 
sale removal from Bloomsbury elsewhere ; and one of another vote, | 
upon a far more magnificent scale, authorising the completion of the 
British Museum as a National institution, to meet the wants of the pre- 
sent, and to a reasonable degree, of the future. The actual under- 
ground, huddled, and destructive state of affairs cannot be permanently 
tolerated, and it would be indeed a shame were we to deal with our 
national collections by disbanding them.” 


This being the state of affairs no one can be surprised 
that the Museum is not increasing in popularity. In 1873. 


the Atheneum noticed this in a warning article, in which 
it says: 

“‘The numbers of ‘ persons admitted to visit,’ such is the style of the 
place, the British Museum have considerably declined during a period 
much longer than that included in the Report before us, which goes 
no further back than 1867, between which year and the last the 
decrease was more than 21,000; while, excluding last year, the 
diminution was not less than 27,000—a rate of reduction which seems 
to have been checked, but only checked by the opening of the Museum 
on Monday and Saturday evenings, between May 8 and August 12 
from six till eight o’clock—an extension of time which has been 
conceded in consideration of the too-evident decline of popular interest 
in. this magnificent establishment. This concession was in a right 
direction ; but it has not been made sufficiently known to the public to 
produce the fullest results. The fact is, there appears to lie at the 
bottom of this matter a sort of feeling, not less happily because un- 
consciously expressed by the phrase quoted above, ‘persons admitted 
to visit,’ the British Museum, a remnant of the chary, not to say 
jealous, spirit which limited the number to fewer than thirty or there- 
abouts ‘persons admitted to visit,’ &c., and which still obtains so far 
that the collections are closed on two days and a half of each week— 
a restriction which we have no hesitation in saying is as unnecessary as 
it is vexatious, and for which no excuse can be urged, excepting the 
the supposed interests of the youths who draw in the sculpture 
galleries, and who, for want of a little good counsel, waste three parts of 
their time in copying bad models.” 


There is no doubt that this writer’s remarks are correct 
in attributing the falling off to the churlishness of some 


officials, and to the very unsatisfactory state of the Museum 
itself. On this point I will avail myself of the unimpeach- 
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able testimony of a Parliamentary return published last 
year. From this it appears that notwithstanding the open- 
ing of the Ornament Room in 1868, and the extension of 
hours for visitors during the summer months since 1872, 
the total of visitors is not greater than it was in 1868, and 
less than it was in 1869. ‘The visits to the Library for the 
purposes of study or research are not more numerous than 
they were seven years ago, and show a falling off since 
1871. Now let us consider how much the population of 
London has increased during that period, and how much 
more accessible the Museum has been made from town and 
country by improved systems of locomotion, and we shall 
be in a position to judge of the decline of the popularity of 
the place. 

On the subject of the Library mismanagement I have one 
more most important witness to call. Without a really 
good catalogue a gigantic library is only a device for 
hiding books out of sight for ever. Students may come and 
yearn to explore a subject through its whole domain, but 
without an official catalogue even the best informed of them 
will be groping in the dark. Now let me place the 
catalogue in the witness-box and ask a few questions. 

EXAMINATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 

Q. You are the catalogue of the British Museum 
Library ? 

A. I am to be when complete. 

Q. When will that be ? 

A. I have not the remotest notion, nor has any one else, 
The preface to my printed Volume I. says of me, “ It remains 
unfinished, and totally devoid of anything like an index.” 
This is quite true of my present condition. 

Q. How long have you been in growing? 

A. More years than I care to remember. ‘Twenty years 
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ago or more Punch used to make jokes.as to the number of 
years it would take to finish the letter A. 

‘Q. Is that letter yet complete ? 

A. It is. The printing of it cost £770. 

Q. How many men are employed upon you ? 

A. About twenty-five men devote their whole time to me 
from year to year. 

Q. Is any attempt made to divide the work among these 
in a regular way, with a view to systematic arrangement? 

A. No. ‘There are men specially employed in Chinese, 
Hebrew, and Oriental languages, but no other specialists. 

Q. Is there any general inspection of the work done? 

A. No. 

Q. Whose business would that be ? 

A. Mr. Rye’s; but he is always so busily engaged with 
the intricacies of English orthography and the “ Mother 
Country as seen by Foreigners” that he can seldom spare 
the time to show himself out of his room. 

Q. From the time and labour spent on you ‘I suppose 
that you must have cost a good deal of money ? 

A. Yes, up to this year I have cost £200,000. The 
cost alone of pasting new slips in is £2,500 a year ! 

Q. Two hundred thousand pounds, and not half finished! 
You must think yourself a very valuable work ? 

A. Iam afraid not. Iam at present only an unfinished 
list of authors named, and that is of comparatively little 
use. 

Q. Explain your meaning more fully. 

A. If you want a book and know the name of your 
author Iam of some service, because you can refer to his 
name and find the title of his book, but if you don’t 
know the name of the author there is no means of finding 
it out. There is no cross index of any kind; and there is 
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no classification of books. Suppose, for instance, you are 
a student and want to get up such books as have been 
written on English history, or the geology of Great Britain, 
or civil engineering, it is not in my power to offer you any 
assistance. You must know something about the books 
before I can help you to find them. This renders me 
almost useless to learners. 

Q. Have you then any reason to believe that the present 
system of cataloguing is a vicious one, and might easily be 
improved ? 

A. Assuredly; and I can give illustrations of my meaning. 
Had good chiefs existed, and had not the department 
been crushed under its cumbersome system of cataloguing, 
every book would have been catalogued years ago, and an 
index to the catalogue would have enabled readers to find 
what they want at once. How cumbersome the present 
system is, and how hard for even employés who have nothing 
else to do but to learn it, is proved bythe fact that not uncom- 
monly two copies of the same book are catalogued under 
two completely different headings ; nay, three copies have 
been known to be catalogued under three different headings. 
Thus three employés took three different views of the law, and 
yet they study nothing else in the British Museum but this law. 
Again, books entered under initials are for the most part 
completely lost. Very few people know that the initials 
A. B. occurred at the end of the preface of some familiar 
book. Very few books of reference mention these initials. 
There are hundreds of books entered under initials. 
Almost al! of these are buried out of sight. Books under 
the pseudonyms also are generally lost to sight. Thus, if 
a writer signs his preface ‘“‘ Rusticus,” the book is entered 
under that head; if ‘Rusticus Expectans” no notice is 
taken of the pseudonym. If the book is said to be 
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“by a man,” it goes under ‘‘ man,” if “by a young man,” 
the pseudonym is ignored. Of what possible use can a 
catalogue so compiled be to any student. Instead of 
bringing the Library within easy reach of all it is framed on 
a design of burying for ever a very considerable proportion 
of the most curious and valuable book. 

Q. Have you any reason to suppose that the cost might 
be diminished ? 

A. Yes. In the evidence before the Royal Commission 
of 1850 o the Rev. S. Maitland said that a catalogue con- 
taing 800,000 ‘titles might be drawn up in three or four 
years, and printed in one; and another witness estimated 
that the whole catalogue might be printed for £4,000. 

Tue British Lion. Before you leave the box, I wish 
to remind you that you are on oath. Are the jury then to 
understand that you have monopolised the labour of some 
twenty-five men for near a generation; that you have cost 
already £200,000; that you are almost useless to the 
public ; that the system on which you are being compiled is 
a thoroughly bad one; that, owing to the incompetence of 
officials, both time and money are wasted upon you; and 


that there is no definite prospect of your being ever 
finished ? 


A. I swear it. 

THE BritisH Lion. That will do. You may stand 
down. 

After that evidence I might well close my case under 
this head; but I have a few words more to add. It may be 
contended: ‘“ After all, the British Museum has still the 
best Library out of each country of each country’s books.” 
This was the boast of the late Mr. Watts. Of course the 
Library of English books is kept complete, copies are sent 
in by force of law—the exertions of officers in this branch 
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being confined to the introduction of works which are not 
published according to law. But I venture to assert that 
the Polish, Hungarian, Russian, and Scandinavian books. 
have been greatly neglected since the death of Mr. Watts. 
The French and German books are supplied by book- 
sellers, whose interest it is to send in as many as possible. 
The authorities of the British Museum buy only what is 
offered them, and do not seek to make the Library 
complete, or to supply any deficiencies. The consequence 
is that, except in one or two directions, the Foreign Library 
is ill supplied. There are men in the Museum in a position 
to note these deficiencies, and to make suggestions as to 
filling them—such for instance as the special catalogues of 
Chinese, Oriental, and Hebrew books, before mentioned. 
But these men are not allowed to order books, they have 
nothing to do but to catalogue what is in the library. 
During Mr. Deutsch’s life-time, at all events, no assistant 
was allowed to take any share in the management of 
the department. The assistants were mere cataloguing- 
machines, and if they ever attempted in their zeal to do 
more than catalogue, they were immediately snubbed. 
Meanwhile the officials who snubbed them are utterly © 
unable to supply themselves the work thus patriotically 
volunteered. : 

Ohét! jam satis est’? I pass to the brief consideration of 
my last point. 


Ill. THE WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


“y “HE last point I have undertaken to demonstrate is, 

that the mismanagement I have described is not un- 
accompanied by a scandalous waste of pnblic money. Di- 
rect proof is difficult, because one has little more than the 
meagre accounts furnished to Parliament. Incidentally, 
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however, some portion of this chapter has of necessity been 
anticipated, and to this I may briefly refer before going 
further. J have shewn in the first place that there has been 
a reckless multiplication of offices in order to create 
posts for the favourites and relatives of Mr. Jones. This 
unnecessary expenditure has been further aggravated by the 
bestowal of these posts on wholly incompetent men. In 
the second place I have shewn how the Secretarial Staff has 
been increased in defiance of the recommendations of a 
Royal Commission. ‘Thirdly, I shewed pretty clearly what 
the country had to pay because Mr. Jones could not do his 
work himself, or agree with the Secretaries who came to do 
it for him; and, lastly, in the crowning abuse of the Cata- 
logue I showed a gross and almost incredible waste of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds on work that is, for the 
present at least, worthless. This is a tolerably fair begin- 
ning to be gathered from merely incidental remarks. 

Up to March 1873 (the latest return issued April, 1874), 
the [total expense of maintaining the British Museum for 
one hundred and twenty years had been 43,452,863. Of 
this sum more than £770,000 stands to the account of the 
last ten years. ‘That is to say, it cost nearly one third as. 
much to keep up the Museum for the last ten years as for 
the previous hundred and ten years. Besides the long 
period is charged with £44,000 for land, lease, and new 
buildings, an item extinguished during the last ten years. 
“Buildings, Repairs, and Fittings,” keep the very high 
average of about £10,000 a year, of which all that can be 
said here is that there seems very little to be seen for so 
large a sum. 

In the accounts presented to Parliament there is one for 
“Building,” and Ifmay give an example of how insufficient 
a mere return to Parliament may prove as an index to a job. 
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A few years ago the Elgin marble room was extended— 
certainly a very necessary Improvement. The extension, 

however, amounted only to an addition of forty-four feet ; 

there were no houses to be pulled down, and no compensa- 

tions to be given away. What did the confiding public pay 

for these forty-four feet of a room? Why, between 

£12,000 and £16,000! Enough to have built a museum, 

and actually one third of the sum paid for the original mu- 
seum, including the cost of the site! 

“‘ House expenses” have increased at the rate of about 
£50 ayear; but the item of “ Salaries, Wages, Police, and 
Retired) Allowances” for the last fen’ yeats, jsiamd™ at 
£486,000, as against £879,000 for the previous luadred 
and ten years! Making every allowance for development, 
is not this a little startling? Nobody grudges well-spent 
money ; and there are plenty of people in the Museum who 
are getting too little, but are there not a good many 
getting vastly too much? 

Besides the ‘‘ maintenance,” about £40,000 a year goes 
in purchases. This money need not be grudged, if 
judiciously spent, but that can hardly be when the things 
purchased are hidden away to rot where no one can see 
them. 

Hitherto in this chapter I have but quoted figures which, 
viewed in the light of the previous pages, seem to suggest 
the necessity for searching inquiry. I now come to one or 
two particular items, which seem to teach the same lesson, 
only more emphatically. Here, for instance, is the little 
item of bookbinding. So far as I can gather it comes to 
Passo 4, veal and. represents, the sbindimss ole S741 
volumes and 539 pamphlets. This makes the average cost 
gs. 6d. a volume or pamphlet, for binding alone—a rather 
portentous sum. ‘Take another. The British Museum 
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is no doubt a big place, and must cost a good deal to keed 
clean, but is the public prepared to learn that twenty-four 
window cleaners are employed at £1,500 a year and all 
their materials found them, while a “foreman of window 
cleaners” has close upon #100 a year to see them do their 
duty? After this we can hardly grudge the A150 for 
brooms, brushes and pails; the £200 for washing the 
dusters and towels; and the £149 for beating carpets-— 
how many, and how often ?—or the four housemaids at 21s. 
to 25s.a week. De minimis non curat lex. 

There is one item which has puzzled me more than any 
other I have seen. Mr. Jones has an office at the Museum, 
and the credit of this country is pledged to see it comfort- 
ably furnished. But Mr. Jones’s office seems to take a long 
time furnishing, or else he changes its furniture rather 
capriciously. Look at this table. 


PRyEINGS AND FURNITURE FOR’ PRINCIPAL 
ETBRARTAN’S OFPICE: 


MES COON te Os seh, rae aes oo Ne ecattode ee werwrcle da O 
TIOD)FD Sti Pk Ve eC tae ei Mae A Sr 135 
TOA CE Gab Bo aR ran are thors 3a ane MPR RS Abe ABIE AO be Bae 107 
TS S92 shea sees Ree TAN ee ee cen oer ee oe a De 
TG 7B) Be dese Ra gRA SO Oe CI MSE en te A 239 
IST RACIAL Sad oie SOG HOA CONC EMA CNRS Sian ROG ands oor mneiee 154. 
OWE aris eter HPN eh cation. chile ac bgatiaense Si 141 

Wo fall gases coneuscdes tucetcor aaaet eee 899 


All this for furnishing one office! Mark how gradual the 
process. £900 expended and yet nothing superfluous. 
What a wilderness the place must have been five years ago, 
when but £135 was laid out! What stoical endurance 
must have been needed to put up with a paltry 4107 in 
1870-71; and how outraged human nature at last asserted 
its rights in the £239 just as Deutsch was dying for want of 
common necessaries. 


The other evening, at the Newsvendor’s dinner, I heard’ 
Sir John Bennett explain to an amused company that his. 
best and most original after-dinner ideas were in reality the 
property of the amiable lady who -inspired them at the 
breakfast table. Remembering this yesterday, and making 
practical application of the incident, I went to call on 
a lady whose cultivated taste, and intuitive feminine 
perception tempted me to show her the proofs of the pre- 
ceding pages. Being among Nature’s chosen ones she had, 
besides, the imprint on her of a husband able and good ;— 
and itis with women as with the British Museum, God knows 
what the best of them may become in bad hands! As she 
read the pamphlet I sat sipping tea and meditating on the 
bounty of Providence in bestowing on the, women of this. 
land their beautiful blonde hair as a compensation for the 
sunlessness of the country. 

When she had finished, after a moment of silence she 
raised her eyes to me and said :— 

Shall I tell you frankly, Mr. Poles, what will happen ?” 

“Well, I suppose an inquiry will be instituted; Mr. 
Jones will be bh 

“Oh, not at all. If your pamphlet sells so that it cannot 
be ignored, the officials will draw up an address of loyal 
devotion to Mr. Jones; the transcribers will be compelled 
to sign it, and the Trustees will say: ‘We shall uphold 
you, Mr. Jones, and we beg you not to be disturbed by the 
attacks of that spiteful foreigner.” 


APPENDIX. 
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October 27, 1874. 


S1r,—I have lately, as you know, applied to the Trustees of the British 
Museum with regard to a pamphlet published in the house of Messrs. 
‘Gilbert and Rivington, but not bearing any publishers’ name, which 
has been introduced irregularly into the library of the Museum. ‘Those 
of the Trustees who have responded to me have reefrred the matter to 
you as chief librarian, and to youI, therefore now appeal. I am anxious 
that you should understand that my application to you was, and is, en- 
tirely independent of any proceedings now pendimg in the Central 
Criminal Court. J have not included M. Naake among those who 
haye conspired for the publication of this pamphlet. I merely state 
that, without regard to its contents, he foisted it into the library in a 
manner which was not only irregular, but quite contrary to the spirit 
of the rules which govern your institution. What I ask is, not that the 
contents of the pamphlet should be investigated—the matter is wholly 
independent of them—but that the manner in which the pamphlet was 
originally brought into the library should be made the subject of an 
immediate inquiry, together with the behaviour of M. Naake in con- 
nexion with the matter when the attention of his superiors was drawn to 
it, and when it was mentioned before Mr. Newton at the police court, 
Ihave no wish to bring any official of the British Museum into my case 
or to couple any of them with the individuals whom I am commpelled 
to prosecute ; and I therefore trust that an independent inquiry on 
your part may at once do me justice and vindicate the character of the 
magnificent establishment in which your name represents so much of 
authority. 

I am Sir, yours, &c., 


J. Winter Jones, Esq. Sreran POEs, 


je : 


British Museum, Oct. 27, 1874. - 


Sir, I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day's 
Gate, which shall receive due consideration. 


I remain, your very obedient servant, 
Stefan Poles, Esq.’ J. WINTER JONES. 


Noyember 4, 1874. 


Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th October, promising 
due consideration of my request for an ge into the conduct of one 
«ft your officials named M. Naake. While thanking you tor this 
ccurtesy, I am constrained to press for an immediate inquiry, as the 
matter is one of the utmost consequence to me. Could you see atrans- 
Jation of the infamous pamphlet which this man exerted himself to in- 
troduce surreptitiously into the National Library, you would [ am sure 
fully sympathise with my indignation. 

I feel it impossible to rest for a moment until not only that anony- 
mous pamphlet is cast out from the British Museum, but also prompt 
jneasures are taken to punish the man who has so disgracetully abused 
liis position in order to gratify private malevolence. Should you be 
unable to act more promptly in this matter without the direct inter- 
ference of the Trustees, 1 am encouraged to think that a repetition of 
miy appeal to them, backed by numerous English friends, will not be 
without the desired effect. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
J. Winter Jones, Esq. STEFAN POLEs. 


———EEE 


British Museum, Nov. 7, 1874 


Srr,—In reply to your letter dated the 4th of November, I beg leave 
to say that, understanding the pamphlet to which you allude to be 
libellous, [ have taken steps to prevent its being seen by any person 
whatever. Ihave not read it myself nor am I at all anxious to do go. 


Iremain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Stefan Poles, Esq. J. WINTER JONES, 


December 17, 1874. 


Sir,—You may have seen from the papers that the action which I 
was compelled to take,against the printers and distributors ot a pamph- 
let introduced into the British Museum by one of your subordinates 
named Naake has terminated in the conviction of the defendants, one of 
whom, who claimed to be a friend of M. Naake, absconded, while the 
other two pleaded guilty. It was perhaps too much. to expect that you 
should take action before the case was decided: but you kindly pro- 
mised me to deal with the circumstances as soon as the Central Criminal 
Court should have pronounced its opinion Had not the defence so 
suddenly collapsed I should have placed Naake in the witness-box, and 
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I venture to think that in that event I should have needed no more than 
to ask you to consider the evidence that he might have been compelled 
to (give. J have no wish that he should be condemned without due 
inquiry, and therefore, as the trial ended so abruptly, I shall most readily 
give you whatever supplementary information you may wish for in the 
course of the promised inquiry. Being quite unable to rest until this 
matter is finally disposed of, and therefore hoping soon to hear from 
you to that effect. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 


J. Winter Jones, Es}. : STeFAN PoLes, 


See 


British Museum, Dec. 19, 1874. 


S1r,—I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th 
inst. 

I understood from your letter that no evidence was given at the late 
trial respecting M. Naake. So far as that gentleman is concerned, there - 
fore, matters remain precisely as they were before the trial, and there 
is no case for an inquiry, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Stefan Poles, Esq. J. WINTER JONES, 


20, Great Marlborough-stfeet, Dec. 21, 1874. 


Srr,—Your note surprises me. You have admitted that a certain 
pamphlet not bearing the name of a publisher (and therefore illegal) has 
found a place inthe British Museum. This was impossible in the 
regular course of things. 

You have admitted that you understand the contents of this pamphlet 
to be libellous, and the Central Criminal Court has confirmed the view. 

You admit that,in consequence of the above understanding, you 
have taken precautions to prevent the pamphlet from being seen ; and 
yet, after all these admissions of irregularity you tell me that there is 
no case for inquiry, and that, forsooth, not because my action failed, 
but because my opponents pleaded guilty and no evidence could be 
called. 

I can only think that in your complicated duties you must have for- 
gotten the former part of our correspondence. ‘Trusting that this is the 
explanation of your late letter and loth toappeal again to the Trustees, 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J, Winter Jones, Esa. SrEran PoLEs. 


No reply has been received to this letter. 


Crt 
-S 


20, Great Marlborough Street, W. Feb. 1 1870. 


Srr,—As I am just finishing a work on the present condition and 
management of the British Museum, I have naturally desired to consult 
the official Report of the Royal Commission of 1850, ‘but for more than a 
week, I have been informed on each application I made, that it was in 
the hands of others, I must confess to some surprise at finding so 
obscure a book so popular just now, but as it was important to have it, 
I took care this morning to be the first man in the Reading-Room, even 
then it was not on its shelf, and I discovered to my surprise, that it 
had been very recently struck out from the catalogue of the Books of 
Reference. After an hour of patient waiting, when the hope of find- 
‘ing it seemed lost, it was suddenly brought me from Mr. Rye’s private 
Office. 

It is not for me to comment here upon the curious fact of the excision 
of this book, from the catalogue of Reference, and its removal from the 
shelves of the library at this most unopportune moment ,when the con- 
dition of the British Museum is attracting special attention. I have 
merel? to request that it may be in the ordinary way, at the disposal of 
those readers who may wish to consult it. 


; Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Winter Jones, Esq. SreFran PoLxEs, 


British Museum, Feb. 2, 1875. 


S1ir,—I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter respecting 
the removal of the Report of the Royal Commission of 1850, from 
the Reading-Room, and to inform you that the removal of which you 
complain, was effected more than twelve months ago. I shall be happy 
to give you any facilities in my power, in carrying out the object of 
your inquires. 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Stefan Poles, Esq. J. WINTER JONES. 


20, Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 3, 1875, 


Sir,---The object of my letter was to call your attention to an irregn- 
larity, and not to solicit the favour of your co-operation in my inquiry. 

I am not disposed to think that you could assist me in the’ line of 
‘investigation,which has been forced upon me, and if you could, it would 
not be fair no ask you, seeing that my conclusions may be unpleasant 
to you. 

The time for “ giving me facilities in your power, ’’was past for you 
when you refused me the justice which you had once almost persuaded ~ 
yourself to promise. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


| J. Winter Jones, Esq. STzeFAN PoLes, 


55 


Cc 


The Assistant to the Secretaries of the Treasury—to the Trustees. 


Treasury Chambers, March 28, 1873. 


My Lorps ann GENTLEMEN,—The Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have had before them two letters from Mr. Winter 
Jones, dated the 4th instant, submitting recommendations for the grant 
of increases of salary to the Principal Librarian and Secretary, and to 
various other officers of your establishment, and they desire me to say 
that, after giving their most careful consideration to all the statements 
put before them, they regret that they would not feel warranted in 
acceding to any alteration in the present scale of salaries. 


Ihave, &c., (signed) William Shaw. 


The Trustees of the British Museum, 
&c, /S5C.. &C, 


The Principal Librarian to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury.. 


British Museum, March 4, 1873. 


My Lorps.—Referring to the letter which I have had the honour 
to address to your Lordships by direction of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, transmitting to your Lordships a Report of the Sub- 
Committee of Finance on the subject of the salaries of the officers and 
others employed in the British Museum, 1 am instructed to acquaint 
your Lordships that at the meeting of the Standing Committee, held 
on the 22nd of February, at which that Report was considered, the fol- 
lowing Resolution, moved by the Earl of Stanhope and seconded by 
Sir David Dundas, was adopted :— 

“The Lords of the Treasury will observe that this Report refers only 
“to the heads of departments, and other inferior officers of the estab- 
‘lishment, and does not touch the case of their chief, the Principal 
“ Librarian ; that case had best, perhaps be considered separately. 

“The present salary of Mr. Winter Jones is £800 as Principal 
‘Librarian, and £400 as Secretary; two offices which the Trustees. 
“think it most important to continue.combined. 

“Looking to the importance of the office, and to the very large in- 
“crease during the last few years in its duties, the Trustees are of 
“opinion that an augmentation of £200 on the joint salary might justly 
“and properly be made.” 

This Resolution having also been carefully considered by the Trustees. 


_ at the special general meeting held on the Ist instant, was adopted, and 


I have been directed to forward it to your Lordships’ favourable con- 
sideration. 
Lhave, &c.. (signed) J. Winter Jones, 


The Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. 
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